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Turkey Vulture Nest in Kanata 

Ken and Jonathan Allison 

On June 10. 2000, while exploring an old log structure in Kanata. Jonathan found a 
Turkey Vulture nest. At that time there was an adult on the nest, hissing. The bird did not 
flush, so it was impossible to determine the contents of the nest at that time. On June 25 
we both went to see. By then the nest contained one hen-sized chick still covered with 
white fluffy down, except for the bare, black face (Figure 3). Like the adult two weeks 



Figure I. Old log cabin containing Turkey Vulture nest. 


earlier, the chick hissed loudly whenever the location of the nest was approached closely 
(i.e., within 2-3 m). 

The nest was in an old log house which had part of the roof open or collapsed, 
presumably providing access to the structure for the vultures (Figure 1). Within the 
house, the nest was on a landing in a stairwell leading to the second floor. It was hidden 
behind a door which had fallen off of its hinges and was leaning against the wall. 
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sheltering the surface of 

the landing (Figure 2). 

The chick and the nest 

were completely hidden 

unless approached from 

the second floor down the 

stairs. In fact, if it wasn’t 

for the hissing of the 

adult, it is quite likely that 

the nest would have been 

overlooked in the dim 

light. From the main floor 

of the house it was 

impossible to see it, even 

though the landing is at 

about waist level. Figure 3 

shows the posture of the 

chick in the nest as seen 

from the stairs above the 

landing. We could not see 

if there had been another 

egg in the dark corner 

without unduly disturbing 

. the chick. It is surprising 

Figure 2. Jonathan standing in front of the nest site on the that a vukure wou , d be 

tanding. The nest is behind the door ab)e tQ fly in through the 

opening in the roof and then get down six or eight steps in a narrow stairwell to get to 
this location To avoid further disturbing the birds, we did not return to the nest site after 
June 25, but we hope to check it out again in 2001. At no time during our visit did an 
adult vulture approach the nest site, although one was seen soaring along a steep ridge 
about one half kilometre away. 

It is probable that this site was used last year as well, since Jonathan found a Turkey 
Vulture primary wing feather in this building last summer He brought the feather home 
to be identified, but did not realize that he had found a potential nest site until he found 
this year’s nest. It is unlikely that this structure has been used for a long time as up until 
four or five years ago the roof was still fairly intact 
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Figure 3. Turkey Vulture chick in nest. Arrow marks chick. 


We are assuming that the access is through the roof, since the doors and windows are all 
open, it is possible that the birds enter by another opening. 

In view of the increasing population of Turkey Vultures in our area, it is to be expected 
that breeding will also increase. This nesting shows that, even when cliff sites are 
available nearby, the birds may choose to use undisturbed man-made structures. It is 
quite possible that such buildings might provide potential nest locations in parts of our 
region where cliffs are not available. 
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The Old World and the New 


Linda Jeays 

Once upon a time, cows were chocolate and cream, 
chewing the cud in fields of daisies, with buttercups 
bothering tails in soft breezes. Now mud-packed cattle 
step warily among rough boulders, tails flicking away 
the irritable swarms of flies. 

Long ago, ponds were oak-fringed: postcard scenes 
where ancient trees let history finger them. 

Now trees are elms. Dead. Signposts to despair 
that crack and splinter at the slightest sign of storm, 
or driving rain’s hypnotic beat. 

And pigeons: surely pigeons must have town halls, 
statues (bearded gods and woodland nymphs) 
not be content with farmyards’ stagnant pools, 
departure points for circling flights 
around the red barn roofs? 

Consider hills. Hills should roll or topple, 
be soft and supple little cleavages, not lie 
mist-gauzed in morning, end to end, ribboned 
with stone and timber buildings leaning towards 
the afterthought of summer kitchens. 

And where is convolution as the road lengthens 
headlong into unremitting sun, scorning to wind 
round country lanes or amble with erratic fits 
and starts of purpose, passing the lazy time 
exploring churchy ards deep in mossy graves? 

These thoughts are troublesome between log piles 
and gabled houses trimmed with gingerbread: 
a landscape full of present grief and undetected joy, 
linked by the lonely mailbox guardians 
of the highway into freedom, far from home. 
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Falcon Watch 2001 

Eve Ticknor 

Although our annual Watch usually starts around the middle of June, preparations 
are under way long before. This year was no exception. 

Horizon spent her 2 nd winter with us. Her days were divided between the Crowne 
Plaza Hotel and the Coats Building at Tunney’s Pasture. She was often seen 
perched in the sun atop of a column on the south face. 

Connor, on the other hand, spent his winter further south, but returned in March. 
Eventually they were seen mating near the Crow ne Plaza Hotel which started our 
preparations for this year’s Watch. 

It soon became evident that Horizon was not going to nest at her usual location on 
the northeast comer of the maintenance ledge so the hunt was on! Where would 
she be this year? Ironically last year’s location had been taken over by pigeons, a 
sure sign that she had no interest in that spot this year. 

April 19th - Eureka! She was found brooding three eggs near the northwest comer 
of that maintenance ledge. We w ill never know why she changed locations, 
although plenty of theories abound. 

Over the next two months Arlene Williams of Transport Canada proved to be a 
valuable resource, as her office in Tower C faced the nest. Although members of 
the Canadian Peregrine Foundation (CPF) did their best, Ottawa was without its 
camera. The camera and the wiring had to be moved from the east to the west side 
of the building. Initially the move was delayed because of the early brooding stage, 
but these delays continued due to insurmountable technical difficulties. And so, 
Arlene was in a position to give us her bird’s eye view on a daily basis. She was 
even present on May 20th for the hatching of the 1 st egg! Unfortunately even 
Arlene’s prayers were not enough to help the remaining eggs to hatch . . Horizon 
stopped brooding them and concentrated on raising her sole chicklet. 

At this point, CPF, with permission from the Ministry of Natural Resources, was 
able to obtain one foster chick, which was introduced to the nest on June 4th. 
Would Horizon accept this little stranger? Arlene’s office was crowded as we 
watched with bated breath. In a very short time she did, indeed, accept it! It took 
a little longer for our newcomer to be accepted by our resident chicklet. Conner 
was dispatched to find dinner. When he failed to return within Horizon’s idea of 
an acceptable time limit, she flew off to her cache, returning within moments with 
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part of a carcass and commenced feeding both chicklets. We watched as Connor 
then returned with a fresh kill, only to be ignored by his mate. Try as he would, 
she steadfastly refused to pay him any attention. After a period of obvious 
confusion, he suddenly dropped his offering right in front of her and quickly flew' 
off. 

Now it was time for our biggest challenge - how' to protect our chicklets from the 
glass walls of the C. D. Howe Building at 240 Sparks Street. Little did we know 
w e had a real gem in our midst - Leslie Hunt of the Ministry' of Natural Resources 
(MNR)! After consulting w ith myself and Melanie Moore, Coordinator CPF 
Ottawa Chapter, Leslie set about the arduous task of putting the whole project 
together. Sunday, June 10th, found a few of us assembled in a gy mnasium next to 
the MNR offices in Kemptville, following her blueprint. It was simply amazing! 
We spent hours measuring, cutting and tying miles of yellow rope, making red and 
white pennants and rolling each section into garbage bags for transport. The 
covering was to be ready for Banding Day! 

June 15th brought another milestone for our peregrine family. This day saw the 
banding and naming of our two chicklets, henceforth to be know n as Quest and 
Bailey. Leslie played predator distracting the parents while we made off with their 
youngsters. Both chicklets were weighed, sexed (both were males), banded, and 
after which returned to their home and Leslie to us! 

The same afternoon Melanie led a team who started assembling the 240 Sparks 
covering. It was such a big job; it had to be continued the next day. The work 
was hot and tiring, but the look of the building w hen they were done was 
phenomenal - exactly what was needed! 

Finally June 23, “Day One” of Falcon Watch 2001, was at hand. The many 
showers did not dampen our enthusiasm one bit! Both chicklets spent their day 
alternating between exercising their wings, roosting and keeping a hopeful lookout 
for a parent with food. As usual Melanie had done a superb job scheduling 
volunteers for all the shifts. Not expecting much for the first few days, we had 
only a skeleton crew for both weekend days - Phil Maillard, Mark Hickston, 
Melanie Moore, Roseanne Bishop and myself. 

We saw the enormous Canadian flag being attached to the west side of the 
Constitution Square Building, hot air balloons floating overhead, and at one point. 
Horizon lumbering along with what had to be the heaviest pigeon ever. It nearly 
brought her to the ground! 

June 24th dawned a beautiful day. Little did we know that later we would all wish 
that it had rained a lot! Around 8:30 a.m. we watched Quest tumble off the ledge, 
catch himself briefly on a window sill and take his first flight right over us. What 
a beautiful sight, and then. . . horrified, we watch him as he prepared to land on 
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what he thought was a ledge, only to realize too late it was not. He did not have 
the skills yet to avert the situation and he hit the window and fell to the sidewalk! 

I picked him up, but he died right then. Melanie and I took his body out to the 
Wild Bird Care Centre while the others stayed for the other chicklet, which we 
thought was just out of sight. 

Upon our return, I sat down to write this up in the logbook while Melanie went to 
the Falcon Suite to check her messages. She immediately called me to come. 
Someone in the building had seen the exact same thing happen with Bailey and 
had picked up his body for us! Unbelievable! Again we made the trip out to the 
Centre, this time accompanied by the other volunteers, including Bob Roach, who 
had just arrived for his shift. The staff at the Centre were speechless! 

When we returned, calls and e-mails were made cancelling shifts and informing 
all the volunteers. Melanie and I then prepared a press release. She also tried to 
find another foster chick, but no luck. And so ended our Watch for this year. 

Horizon spent a couple of days flying back and forth at that location looking for 
her youngsters, after which she reverted to her non-family habits, as did Connor. 

I have no doubt they will tiy again next year at the Crowne Plaza Hotel. 

In spite of the short duration of our Watch this year, I have many people to thank! 

Matthew McNaughton and the Crowne Plaza staff; Ian Fisher, Yvon Morin and 
the Constitution Square staff; Pud Hunter, Christie Curley, Shaun Thompson, 
Leslie Hunt, Ryan Robson and Ville Puranen of the Ministry of Natural Resources; 
Antonietta Peccia, Pierre Boucher, Philippe Groulx, Louis Thibeault and the staff 
of Brookfield LePage Johnson Controls; Melanie Moore of Canadian Peregrine 
Foundation, Ottawa Chapter; Mark Nash, Marion Nash and Marcel Gahbauer of 
the Canadian Peregrine Foundation; Lawson McKekrine of Canadian Tire, Heron 
Road; Steve Hamblyn and staff of Wild Bird Care Centre; Jo Ellen and Derek 
Cushing and Lakota of Cushing Mews; Sandy Garland, Webmistress Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists Club. 

I would also like to thank the following Club volunteers: Roseanne Bishop, Bob 
Boisvert, Cry stal Cote, Claus Hafner, Jonathon Hickman, Mark Hickman, Phil 
Maillard, James Oiullette, Linda Parsons, Giselle Sadik, Alex Scholten, Arlene 
Williams, and Nick Zeis 

My sincere apologies if I have inadvertently left any one off this list. 
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My Canoe Trip 
down the Ottawa River 

Ian C. Huggett 

This is a personal account of a 200 km, 10 day canoe trip down the Ottawa River, 
starting at Deep River and terminating in Aylmer. The purpose of this solo canoe 
trip was to: 

(1) determine if this historical route remained navigable by tradilional means of 
transportation, 

(2) examine what extent the natural shoreline and waterway had been influenced 
by dams, residential development and recreational activities, 

(3) document any remaining old growth or primary forests. 

In the evening of July 15, 2000,1 paddled into the drizzle onto a seemingly 
peaceful Ottawa River. Darkness was rapidly approaching as 1 headed to an area 
recommended by my friend Ian Whyte. Opposite Deep River is a “quiet and 
seldom used public beach along the mountainous Quebec shoreline”. With his 
prophetic words still echoing in my mind, my attention was jarred. A motor boat 
of shrieking youths, pulling a large inner tube, was making donuts at that very 
spot. Deciding to continue my search for a quiet location, I paddled up river from 
the confluence of the Indian and Ottawa Rivers in the pelting rain. The humidity, 
precipitation and the ruthlessness of the mosquitos and black flies made that night 
extremely uncomfortable. I counted 100-200 mosquitos clinging to the tent walls 
the following morning. 

At day break I realized I had camped on one of Quebec’s few and highly protected 
“Ecological Reserves”. According to the notices, this 3 x 1 km 3 sandy shore is a 
unique forest of mature Red and White Pines, and with a Silver Maple and willow 
under story. Trees ranging from 75-100 feet tall, 1 estimate to be 85-100 years old. 
This forest ty pe was more common prior to the construction of the several dams 
along the river. Despite its highly protected status, a large deserted tent, 20-30 
beer bottles and fishing gear were scattered about. The tendency to designate and 
not monitor protected areas is prevalent throughout Quebec and elsewhere in 
Canada. 

Around the bend on the Quebec shore I encountered the source of last night’s 
serenade: a public beach with toilets, tents and the ever popular “pontoon boat”. 
Curious about the reserve’s integrity, I docked and hiked a nearby ATV trail. I 
soon discovered the forest was merely a 60 m buffer, which hid a logging area 
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from the river. A road skirted a 10 year cut and led to a flagged area suggesting 
that logging was on going. This stretch of shore is a remnant of the original pine 
forest that greeted the voyageurs 200 years ago. Tragically commercial logging 
extracted everything but a beauty strip and the Indian River Ecological Reserve. 

Paddling towards Chalk River, I passed several other beaches complete with picnic 
tables. By noon I docked at an abandoned Consolidated Bathurst Inc. mining/ 
logging settlement (circa 1800) consisting of clapboard and log buildings. ATV 
tracks suggest the site is visited regularly. One building was maintained by an 
English speaking hunt camp operator from Chapeau. Usually I drink water directly 
from the river after adding chlorine to kill any bacteria, but this time I took 
advantage of their well and filled my water bottle. I suspect the company had 
somehow contaminated the well water because w ithin an hour of drinking it, I 
experienced stomach cramps. 

The channel gradually narrowed as I paddled towards the Chalk River Nuclear 
Power Facility. Several cottages appeared along the Quebec shoreline. A massive 
rock cliff loomed in the distance. Again the silence was rudely broken by a distant 
noise of six Seadoos, in formation, heading toward the cliff base. I watched for 30 
minutes as they circled and crossed each other under the “frowning” cliff. By the 
time I reached the cliff the Seadoos had left, but several other motor crafts had 
rendez-vouzed. The entire rock face was covered in graffiti to a height of 8-10 feet 
and youths clinging to the rock ledges, goaded one another to jump off the lower 
ledges. 

I heard the Chalk River Facility before seeing it. Like some self-regulating 
industrial machine groaning and belching out steam, the plant took on a surreal 
appearance dominating this section of the river. The facility is a huge complex of 
buildings, warehouses and smoke stacks, and, apart from a pick-up truck, no sign 
of life was visible. 

Development was absent along the Ontario shore as this section is part of CFB 
Petawawa. The young hardwood forest suggests that logging had transpired within 
the past 50 years. Forests along Hwy 17 at CFB Petawawa underwent selective 
logging a couple years ago and I suspect areas closer to the river were also cut at 
that lime; however, cutting was not overtly visible from the water. 

I spent the night down river in Baie Downey along a rocky shore among patches of 
Poison Ivy, Sweet Fern and Red Oak At dusk several fishermen congregated at a 
narrow point near a lighthouse. I kept to myself because I have learned that waving 
at fishermen or other boaters generally provoke blank stares. 

The following morning the fog was so thick, I took a compass bearing to find my 
direction down the river. Large sand deposits characterize the Quebec shore of lie 
aux Allumettes attracting extensive cottage development. Conversely, the Ontario 
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shore, being Department of National Defence (DND) property, had escaped such 
development. A number of large treed mid channel islands dominated this section 
of the river. All but the large island at the mouth of Chalk Bay owned by DND had 
at least one dwelling. Skipping from island to island to reduce the influence of a 
head-wind, I arrived at Fort William: a large saloon, a hotel and a boat ramp. One 
to two kilometres downstream was a maze of small granitic islands. A point 
complete with signal beacon and helicopter pad greeted me at Petawawa. The 
current swirled as it rounded the point near Range Lake Despite nearby boat 
traffic and city noise, the smaller islands were relatively quiet because their ring of 
submerged logs, deterred most recreational boaters. 

I paddled east entering “Chenal de la Culbute”, bypassing Pembroke by skirting 
above lie aux Allumettes. Suddenly the current’s velocity increased and the 
channel narrowed. A sign posted on an island mid-stream read “Danger Bad 
Rapids”, but the sucking current and the lure of the unknown beckoned. The 
current whipped around a blind comer, so I decided to pull into a back eddy and 
hike over to access the rapids. Rapids de la Culbute, a class 3 rapid, initially 
swirled through a very narrow gap and immediately after the first set of rapids 
came a second. The feasibility' of running the rapids in an open canoe was 
questionable, and portaging the first set required a 100 metre uphill climb. 
Portaging the second set was also difficult because the vegetation grew to the 
water’s edge and the undulating shoreline produced numerous small inlets. If I 
accepted the challenge of running both sets of rapids, I would have been forced to 
do so in a fully loaded canoe. The inadequate mapping of the rapids made it 
impossible to safely navigate through, so I decided to forfeit the rapid-running for 
now'. 

Along the banks of Rapids de la Culbute were remnants of 19 lh century' log drives. 

1 found remains of a colliery railway bridge (now rotten and half submerged) and 
“Inn de Chenal de la Culbute”, a boarded up 1920 style drinking establishment. 
The habitat diversity of this area was striking and signs of wildlife were abundant 
Unlike the vast majority of natural areas encountered on this trip, the limited road 
and water access allowed wildlife populations to recover. A private road touched 
the waterway below the Inn, but it appeared to offer limited seasonal access. 

While assessing the navigability of the rapids, I encountered a 1 m long Milk 
Snake slowly slithering along the rocky shore. Initially it was unaware of my 
presence, but it soon responded by jerking its head backwards and rattling its tail 
mimicking a rattle snake. I offered my hat which it instantly struck. It, however, 
refused to strike a second time despite given the opportunity. I found River Otter, 
Raccoon and Black Bear scats, as well as numerous unidentifiable ones. 1 watched 
an adult Beaver and its kitten chew a maple sapling and drag it into the pond. 

By late afternoon a constant rumbling was heard to the west of Petawawa. Initially 
I believed the noise was from the CFB Petawawa artillery' range, but the gradual 
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crescendo, the rapid drop in air pressure and the blanket of clouds changed my 
mind. Ice pellets the size of loonies fell first a few at a time but gradually 
intensified until bullet-sized pellets were pounding my tent as 1 took shelter. 1 
pitched my tent on a rock ledge and tried to weigh the vestibule down with stones 
rather than sinking the pegs, but the fierce winds buffeted the tent and sent the 
unstaked fly flapping wildly. I feared the force of the pellets might puncture the 
walls, but thankfully the storm passed within ten minutes. As I cautiously peered 
out of my tent I witnessed a rainbow. 

The next morning I discovered a small hunting shack perched on a cliff 
overlooking the channel. Luckily, inside was a small battery operated transistor 
radio which provided me with the latest three day weather forecast. Also inside 
was a guest book. According to the entries, all visitors were hunters with the most 
recent being August 1999. Generally the entries either cursed the winding ATV 
trail or boasted about the number of beers consumed en route to the camp. 

Back on the main Ottawa River channel, the early afternoon’s west wind was 
fierce, producing wells and white caps. For most of the afternoon I surfed the 
waves occasionally bracing to avoid losing control as brakers surged underneath 
the stem and the water boiled from under the bow. 

The sandy shore of lie aux Allumettes was disappointingly developed. Near lie 
LeBlanc the channel narrowed at a lighthouse, reducing the waves. As I 
approached Pembroke, gale force w inds suddenly picked up and tossed the canoe. I 
paddled earnestly towards a single island opposite Pembroke’s new golf course. 
Exhausted and wind blown I reached the island only to be greeted by several “No 
Trespassing” signs. Not wanting to paddle any further, I surreptitiously scouted the 
island to find one cottage on the southeast side so I chose to camp facing away 
from the dwelling. 

At dawn I awoke to the irritating noise of lawn mowers tending the fairways so I 
packed and set off for the Pembroke marina to purchase a set of 1:25 000 
hydrographic maps of the river between Hog Island near Waltham and Renfrew'. 
Unfortunately my maps did not cover the rapids under the bridge connecting lies 
aux Allumettes to the Ontario mainland where two small islands and three 
alternate routes flowed under the bridge. The locals provided conflicting 
descriptions of the most navigable route, but all options involved a good 500m 
stretch of white water. 

Starting on the west side of the channel, I scouted the first set of rapids. This route 
cascaded down several huge platforms, making them impassable and portaging 
required carry ing all my equipment up a steep grassy hill among trees and past a 
cottage. Looking for a more navigable section, I headed to the east shore. Forty 
five minutes later I arrived at a limestone ridge thick with Sumac and Poison Ivy . I 
soon discovered a trail follow ing the ridge. Two savage dogs approached and I met 
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a man hanging laundry behind his home. He told me he had seen an inflatable raft 
and an inner tube go over the rapids, but never a canoe try the descent. My 
decision was to carry my gear past the rapids and cautiously descend in my open 
canoe. 

Jutting rocks provided a haven for Double Crested Cormorants which frantically 
veered off as I approached. The current quickened and standing waves bounced off 
the bow at right angles, knocking the empty canoe like a bobbing cork. Had I gone 
with a fully loaded the canoe I would have been swamped. I got my water bottle 
filled by the owner, loaded my canoe and continued. 

The rocky pine-studded limestone shoreline quickly surrendered to recreational 
development along the west shore of Allumette Island. As evening approached, I 
scanned the bank for a camping spot. Vacationers were prevalent. I found a 
sandbar almost blocking low er Allumette Lake, but rejected this site after 
discovering ATV tracks everywhere. Using my binoculars I found a long stretch of 
natural area on the Ontario shoreline. Within 25 minutes 1 had pulled my canoe 
through the sedges and began pitching my tent under a huge 200-300 year old Red 
Oak. A White-tailed Deer crossed Allumette Island’s sandbar and plunged into the 
forest. 

By late evening 1 heard the proverbial moaning of an approaching ATV and a 71 
year old retired miner with his grandson appeared apparently beachcombing for 
flotsam. They stopped and the miner shared his life story with me. After returning 
from W.W.II, this man became a miner with a starting salary of 75 cents/hour. 
Now suffering from hearing loss and a chronic spitting reflex (no doubt from 30 
years in dusty mine shafts) he questioned this type of employment. 

He told me the shoreline south of Westmeath was part of a provincial park created 
between 1920 and 1940. Park visitors were absent but locals with their ATVs have 
greatly disturbed the area, especially the sensitive wetland near Bellows Bay. A 
downed fence, and the evidence of motorized vehicles suggested that the park had 
not been serviced for years. 

1 noticed a large Bur Oak draped with thousands of dead Gypsy moth caterpillars. 
The dark coloured hairy bodies were soft, limp and measuring over 50 mm. Like 
oil patches, the soil underneath the trees was darkened with both bodies and 
droppings. Only a few leaves show ed signs of defoliation and upon careful 
examination I uncovered only one resilient survivor. As can be expected following 
an aerial application of Bacillus, signs of other Lepidoptera were absent. In 
contrast, the mosquito and horse fly populations were overwhelming. 

The woodland was a mixture of mature, densely stocked ash. Red, White and Jack 
Pine, Red and Bur Oak. All were of similar age except for the Red Pine w hich 
varied in age and were more abundant. A single dirt road traversed the peninsula 
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and a meandering creek terminated at Sand Point. Great Blue Herons were 
abundant in Bellows Bay. A couple of inland swamps supported thousands of 
young Leopard Frogs which jumped suicidally across the abandoned road 
stemming my approach. The area appeared to have undergone a severe bum about 
60-80 years ago and had regenerated naturally. 

Despite having the beach to myself, privacy was compromised by a constant flotilla 
of motorized sport fisherman who anchored at the narrows, and the occasional 
convoy of Seadoos. Apparently commercial Seadoo operators organize regular 
excursions on many sections of the Ottawa River. 

I spent two nights in the park before continuing down river. According to my 
maps, the east channel at lie Fraser (Chenal Paquette) was a maze of rapids so I 
chose to descend along the west channel. The route was marked by an abandoned 
century-old cedar-shake lighthouse. Here the current swirled around a hidden bend 
and the water velocity increased. The next 1 km until lie Reid was a rare natural 
stretch of river abundant with wildlife. An Osprey, deer and raccoon stationed on a 
sandbar fled into the forest as 1 approached. About 500 m down river two farm 
outbuildings were my introduction to Waltham Station. Contrary to my maps, no 
white water was encountered. Had I successfully negotiated the Rapides de 
Culbute, several days earlier I would have been deposited here. 

Traffic noise was present for the first time since Pembroke. I quickly paddled down 
river passing a resort at Spotswood. In contrast, on the Ontario shore opposite lies 
Finlay was an undisturbed 1 -2 km stretch of sand, backed by semi-mature Red and 
White Pines. 

Mont Devonshire, a 600 ft high outcrop, rose skyward. I remember from airborne 
gamma-ray spectrometric maps I examined earlier, that this region has the highest 
radio element concentrations. Despite this fact 3-4 opulent dwellings, were 
perched along its outcrops. 

As I reached Davidson Saw Mill at the confluence of the Coulonge and Ottawa 
Rivers the western sky rapidly darkened with low black clouds and distant 
lightening. Opportunities to pull ashore and seek shelter were limited in this 
developed part of Lac Coulonge so I desperately scanned the shores of the several 
large islands and found an opening beneath a patch of White Cedar 50 m from a 
cottage on lie Hennessey. With little hesitation I attached my tarp to a tree with a 
glaring " No Trespassing" sign and overturned the canoe to protect my gear from 
large droplets and gale force winds. The storm blasted through and within 45 
minutes the sky cleared. A camping area was marked on the map on the shore 
opposite the tow n of La Passe where the Chenal du Grand Calumet branches east, 
but upon arrival 1 discovered the camping site was replaced with new cottages. 

Near La Passe I saw a fellow solo paddler, in a loaded canoe heading for the main 
channel where world class white water rapids (popularized by commercial rafting 
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companies) were present. Either he was naive about these rapids, or was an 
extremely skilled paddler. I encountered, on average, only one canoe a day 
illustrating the disproportionate preference for motorized watercraft along the 
Ottawa River. 

I chose the alternate route Chcnal Grand Calumet because of its mild current. Its 
left bank was essentially a floodplain while the right was built up with cottages 
among a scattering of Red and White Pines at Cote Jaune. Level dry ground was 
scarce. Then I remembered meeting a fugitive last summer who owned land at the 
confluence of the channel and the meandering Serpentine River. His land should 
be high enough to provide a dry place to camp. He had logged most of the area's 
swamp forest except for a scattering of ancient Sugar Maples. For years he 
attempted to artificially grow Black Walnut and other non-indigenous seedlings 
with little success. Bits of orange flag tape marked his abandoned experiment. 
Choked by competition and trampled by the neighbour’s cattle, his land embodied 
a futile effort to thwart natural succession. In the diminishing daylight I kicked 
aside a labyrinth of cow pancakes and weeds to clear a space for my tent. 
Enveloped in darkness and lying protected in my tent from the clouds of 
mosquitoes, I heard a Whip-poor-will calling. 

With little incentive to keep me on this uninspiring floodplain channel, I packed 
up the next morning in the intermittent rain and proceeded. On the opposite shore, 
school buses full of tourists arrived for a day of white water rafting. In contrast to 
the flat floodplain, the approach to Campbells Bay is marked by high granitic cliffs 
covered with mature Red and White Pines. 

Within 10 minutes I disembarked at an abandoned industrial dock in Campbells 
Bay and headed for the local store in search of supplies. Here I met a mill veteran 
and volunteer firefighter He told me that Pontiac's Sugar Maple forests were 
ground into pulp at Bryson for photographic paper and that even five years ago, 
huge White Pines (of which, 6-8 could would fill a whole truck) were seen being 
transported from Jim Lake to the mill. 

While purchasing food I recalled that a fellow Aylmer “shaker”, David Inglis, had 
recently purchased the oldest building in town. Following directions acquired at 
the grocery store, I paddled up a narrow turbid creek on the outskirts of Campbells 
Bay in search of David. Homes backed onto the meandering ditch and w ithin 
100 m I heard someone cursing environmentalists. Ironically my friend gave me 
the impression that he purchased a 1850 square log cabin on a scenic waterway. 
Instead I was greeted by a debilitated mobile home on the banks of a polluted 
ditch. David rationalized these discrepancies by arguing that the turbid waters 
were clean enough to drink and harbored abundant wildlife. He insisted the Great 
Blue Heron standing on his rickety dock one morning was ample proof. I was 
invited into the mobile home for a cup of tea. David elaborated on the antics of a 
well meaning friend who attempted to repair a gaping hole in the roof by poured a 
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bucket of hot tar clear through to the kitchen floor. Later he brought me to see the 
actual log building destined to become a Bed and Breakfast. The dwelling had 
been gutted and apart from the original shell little remained of his purchase. With 
some helpful directions on portaging the approaching Bryson Dam I confidently 
disembarked leaving David to entertain some other week-end guests. 

Bryson portage was blocked by a floating safety barrier which confined the sluice 
gates. I slipped under the barrier and docked at a gravel service road. An ATV 
trail started at a pile of old river booms and volcanic rock then wound underneath 
a Poison Ivy choked hydro cut where a nesting Osprey called hysterically. Its nest 
was perched on top of old hydro scaffolding above the trail The portage 
terminated at a pond full of wateriillies. I unintentionally bypassed one of the 
region's most interesting features: "Chute du Grand Calument". Two twin 
waterfalls, (one natural, the other modified to deliver saw-logs) plunged hundreds 
of feet into a pool. It was a favorite spot for professional kayakers to hone their 
"buffing" skills. 

The 3 km stretch along Chenal Du Grand Calumet below Bryson Dam is a quiet 
stretch of moving water. As typical of the whole Ottawa River system, the only 
sections clear of motor boats were ones blocked by rapids or development. Hydro 
Quebec ow ns much of the land in these areas w here the water level fluctuates and 
flood risk makes development impractical. Despite this I noticed recent 
government survey markers both in the middle and on either side of the river 
channel near the dams. 

1 camped in a protected bay and spent the evening scouting the Rapides D'Argis. 

At a distance it appeared they were class 2-3 white water, but to my astonishment 
the rapids were reduced to a mere swirl of water next morning. The sluice gates 
were opened overnight submerging the rapids. Likewise, 1 km further down, Chute 
de la Montagne was reduced to a mere fast current. Here the odoriferous Bryson 
Mill w ith its mountains of saw dust dominated the river bank. Under certain 
conditions the mills odour can be smelled as far as Aylmer, 75 km down wind. 

* [ Because my route along Chenal du Grand Calumet bypassed the Ottawa Rivers 
main channel between La Passe and Lac du Rocher Fendu, I returned a week later 
to document this 20 km stretch of white water. A short description follows. 

This section was the last remaining stretch of substantial w hite water on the 
Ottawa River. However, the original water course had been redirected by such 
dams as Barrage du Rocher Fendu at Riviere Barry which has reduced the water 
levels in the main waterway. Clay and sand have been exposed and periodic 
flooding from upriver reservoirs has washed away any emerging vegetation which 
would otherw ise help bind the soil. Erosion by rain and snow melt continues to be 
a problem. 
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Paddling my canoe up river, south of Byces Point I passed a huge construction 
crane extending several hundred feet in the air. One of the several commercial 
rafting companies had built this bungee jump apparatus to complement its rafting 
trips. It was not unusual to meet up to 40 inflatable rafts waiting to descend a set of 
rapids between Sullivan and LaFontaine Islands. The lower 5 km stretch between 
Byces Point and Muskrat Rapids received the least boat traffic because only one 
rafting company operates above this set of rapids. 

An exceptional undisturbed mature White Oak and White Pine forest was found 
along the west shore at the northern entrance up river of Bruces Bay. Granite 
pegmaties added variety. At Point Green above the Muskrat Rapids I was 
disappointed to find a mature White Pine stand had been logged the previous year. 
Slash and stumps now boarder the shore. 

I camped 100 m down river from Black Velvet Rapids, on lies LaFontaine. 

Judging by the old rotting military canvas tent the site was used as a hunt camp. 
Every 10-15 minutes I heard chanting as platoons of inflatable boats or kayaks 
descended. An access road had recently been extended to the river. Tons of sand 
had been dumped and natural vegetation was cleared making way for a small, 
shoddily constructed pavilion for a Quebec rafting company. A transistor radio 
overwhelmed the sound of running water. A consortium of inflatable crafts pulled 
in and their occupants were fed before leaving. One hundred metres up river at 
Lower No-name Rapids, a 4 m wide swath was cleared through the middle of an 
island allowing the rafts to be carried above the rapids. Fast water above Lower 
No-name Rapids made navigation up river not feasible by canoe, ending my 
exploration of Channel du Rocher Fendu. Unless a cap is placed on the increasing 
number of rafting companies exploiting this section of the Ottawa River, this 
exceptionally spectacular section of the Ottawa River will continue to degrade], 

Bryson mill was a depressing site with its belching smoke stacks and lumber yards 
stacked to the sky with maple logs and wood chips. Most of the trees were from the 
Pontiac region and are off private woodlots w here forest management regulations 
do not apply. Mill noises were audible as far as Big Elbow Island at 
Portage-du-Fort 4 km away. The mill and the fluctuating water levels created by 
two dams kept waterfront development to a minimum. Young Red and White Pine 
were growing on the rocky shore between the Bryson Mill and an old railway 
bridge 2 km above Portage-du Fort. A couple of excellent camping sites exist in a 
elongated bay directly north of McLarens Settlement. (Be warned: water level 
fluctuations are similar to oceanic tides. Despite pulling my canoe 16 ft above the 
water line, I woke to find it drifting out into the bay. Had it not been for the 
contained bay and wind direction, the canoe would have escaped ) 

Contrary to its name Portage-du-Fort was easy. I disembarked adjacent to a 
church. The route headed over Hwy. 148, past the tourist information centre and 
dow n to a renovated stone heritage home. Typical of w hat has happened to most 
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voyageur portages, property owners have transformed former portages into lawns 
or driveways. 

Below Portage du Fort I encountered a small tug. Its crew was salvaging sunken 
logs; the last vestiges of the drives that terminated around the late 1970s. Many of 
these "dead-heads" have kept out speed boats. Similar to the log removal along the 
Gatineau River, conflict among residents from the increased noise and property 
damage by motor boats will occur. An Osprey guarding an active nest off lie Ried 
nerv ously watched. 

Being a sunny Sunday afternoon, the river suddenly became saturated with noxious 
watercraft; in fact, I counted twenty motor boats at once. The noise was as intense 
as any four lane highway. Cigar boats, Seadoos and outboards overflowing with 
screaming children shattered the afternoon. Boaters had a total disregard for 
canoeists and I was constantly angling into the wake of passing watercraft. 

The Lac des Chats section of the Ottawa River, especially Sand and Norway Bays, 
was busy with vacationers so searching for a camping site away from the main 
traffic was challenging. Boom Island with its flat granite outcrops and pines in 
Baie Feline opposite Sand Bay was an ideal camping spot. As I paddled to the 
island a family in a motorboat cut me off and quickly piled ashore claiming the 
site. I spent the next hour searching for another, but flat uninhabited land was at a 
premium. I returned to Boom Island and waited patiently for the family to leave. 
Finally at 6:30 p.m. they left. I rapidly moved in but no sooner had I hauled my 
equipment up the bare rocks, a pontoon boat pulled in 20 metres in front of me and 
anchored. Out came fishing rods and cigars. Barking dogs and radios added to the 
ambiance. It was well after night fall when the pontoon boat finally left. This 
otherwise pleasant section of the river was completely destroyed by vacationers. I 
left Lac des Chats as quickly as possible. 

Early the next morning I paddled on the calm waters past lies Kennedy. An 
Osprey and a Merlin inhabited the island. Tailings from Bristol Mines appeared 
like a massive volcano on the horizon. By noon the heat intensified. Lighthouse 
Island, opposite Bristol, seemed an obvious spot to dock and cool off, but the gull 
colony on the island had other intentions. As I slipped onto the faeces-laden rocks 
the gulls rose in a swirling cloud circling me threateningly. I reluctantly entered 
the fetid water and quickly emerged stinking of rotting fish. Not wanting to 
provoke further chaos I retreated to cleaner waters toward Norway Bay. 

At Norway Bay, 1.4 km away, summer camp activities were in progress and I 
heard the camp leaders yelling persuasive commands to the throngs of youngsters. 

I bypassed this populated cottage community hoping to find a stretch of 
undisturbed shore line. 

A rare vegetation community type can be found between Dirty Gut Bay and Ross 
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Point about 2 km down river from Norway Bay. Thirty-odd small broken islands 
escaping anthropogenic disturbance (probably because of their unsuitability' for 
development and distance from the mainland), harboured numerous rare Eastern 
Red Cedar. This tree, resembling an ornamental upright juniper, was grow ing on 
limestone among Bur Oak, Jack and White Pines. Also found sporadically were 
40-6O-year old Red and White Pines which dominated the cove. A gravel road 
terminated at the site and the garbage lay testimony to the number of sportsmen 
who visited the bay. 

Leaving the quiet cove I watched a pontoon boat intercept two juvenile 
Long-Tailed Weasels swimming across a channel. The patrons of the crowded 
vessel were debating the weasels identity as the animals reversed direction and 
double-backed toward me. One rapidly dove under water, while its partner 
hesitated briefly giving me a nervous stare before vanishing among some rocks. 

The Braeside shore was dominated by the abandoned Gilles Saw Mill. This huge 
conglomeration of unsightly buildings had recently been taken over by gulls. Gilles 
Grove was readily visible as it loomed behind a church steeple in Amprior. 

As evening approached I scanned the shore for a vacant area, but I was disap¬ 
pointed to discover Baie du Chat populated with high density cottages. Just before 
a railway bridge to Morris Island, I found a nice flat camping site complete with a 
sitting log, a simple wooden table, a fire pit and a back issue of the Ottaw a Citizen. 
Common Terns circled and dove. Their vocalizations dominated the area. The 
early evening was ideal until dusk when a generator started up and I retreated into 
my tent. 

By 9:10 the next morning I was packed up and skirting lie Mulligan. A nesting 
pair of Osprey had constructed a stick nest on the train bridge girder high above 
the passing trains. Baie Black was a maze of small uninhabited islands of 
exceptional interest. Similar to those below Norway Bay. these granitic islands had 
escaped “development” and were covered with a mixture of 40-60-year old White 
Pines, Red and Bur Oaks. To my surprise I discovered a substantial population of 
the provincially rare White Oak on lie Mulligan. The proximity to the Chats Falls 
generating station had caused a scummy water back-up into the bay. At the west 
side of Mohr Island I searched for a portage around the dam w hen I found a dry 
artificial channel. According to local resident Mrs. Baser, who with her husband 
Bob purchased several lots 20 years ago, the channel was never completed. In 1850 
during the dam construction the expense of blasting the granite became prohibitive 
so the spillway was relocated further east. After Quebec’s Saguaney flood a few 
years ago, hydro officials received orders to "clear-up" vegetation adjacent to all 
provincial dams. Consequently, a swath of mature pine was wantonly logged along 
the top reservoir. 

The short rocky portage ended at the Basers’ log home and I was given permission 
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to carry- my canoe past their gate to the water's edge. Across Baie Pontiac is lies 
O'Conner which had some established camp sites. No sooner had I pulled my 
canoe on shore, a huge yacht arrived and anchored adjacent to me. Adding to my 
horror, I notice a flotilla of 20 canoes making a bee-line towards me. Under the 
command of 38 eight-year-old boys from the neighbouring Tim Hortons Summer 
Camp, the canoes zig-zagged and pulled in. It was at this point that the young¬ 
sters’ councilors (no more than 5 years their senior) ordered me off the public 
camping site. 

Forced to move, I shifted closer to the Chats Falls generating station, and pitched 
camp on exposed marginal rocky- land. No sooner had I erected my tent than a 
father with two children arrived on a Seadoo. With temperatures above 30°C it was 
understandable that the area and its waterfall were popular. Next morning I awoke 
to drops of condensation on my head. The screen walls were literally running with 
water which pooled onto the tent floor. 

While paddling toward the Quyon Ferry I saw an unprecedented congregation of 
Turkey Vultures. A whirl-wind cloud of over 100 individuals spiraled vertically 
into the sky like a desert tornado. On the Ontario side, vultures were roosting on 
tree branches and extending their wings into the sunlight, while others were 
drinking from shore. I observed another Osprey nest on top of hydro scaffolding on 
the Quebec shore. 

Several floating waterfowl platforms were anchored along the Quebec shore near 
Woolsey Narrows east of Quyon. A stiff southeast head wind retarded progress 
forcing me to seek shelter north of Beech Grove. The Bay was thick clay making 
the water w ithin 100 m of the shore turbid. Slumping and mass wasting along the 
raised embankment was prevalent. I pulled into Breckenridge Bay opposite the 
Dunrobin marina and found a camping site at the outflow of Heyworth Creek. In 
the turbid brown creek I noticed emergent aquatic plants bending above the 
surface. A large Snapping Turtle was walking along the creek bottom. 

I was glad to quickly bypass this over developed stretch of the Ottawa River as I 
approached my home 12 km down river at Blueberry- Point, Aylmer. The Ottawa 
River widens into Lac Deschenes. The abundance of sail-boats in this wide section 
reduced the number of motor boats which were common along most sections of the 
mighty Ottawa. Thus, I managed to acquire an introductory profile of the river’s 
natural and cultural features over a 10 day period. This introduction shall 
hopefully lead to a more comprehensive study of some of the more interesting life 
science features outlined in this account. 

The author wishes to thank the following individuals for their logistical support: 
Monty Brigham, Geoff Burbridge, Ian Whyte 
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Spring Bird Sightings 2001 
(April 1 - June 30). 

Chris Lewis 


After an inauspicious start, with nasty northeast winds and snow squalls that made 
any birders (including yours truly) who went out on April 1* feel like "April 
fools", the spring season progressed quickly and produced some very interesting 
bird events. 

Probably the most spectacular sight of the season was the immense flock of approx. 
10,000 Snow Geese, which first appeared on 15 April near Riceville, in the 
farm-fields along the South Nation River. The flock remained in the area for 
another day or so before moving west towards Bourget and then dispersed after the 
20th. Even more notable were the sightings of at least five Ross' Geese among the 
Snow Geese on April 16. This was the largest number of Ross' Geese (a very rare 
and very northern breeder) ever recorded in one location in the province of 
Ontario! 

The flooded farm-fields in the Cobb Lake Creek area east of Bourget also hosted 
three Glossy Ibises from 20 - 23 April, another excellent rarity for the region. 
Apparently there was a significant influx of this southern species in mid-April, as 
there were several reports from northern New York as well as from Belleville and 
Alexandria. 

OTTAWA'S SECOND RECORD of a Black Vulture was spotted over the Innis 
Point Bird Observatory on 28 April. . barely over one month after the 1 st record 
on 25 March! Speculation was that this may have been the same bird, as the 
March sighting was made in the same area (Herzberg Road, just southeast of Innis 
Point). 

The "southern theme" continued with ANOTHER FIRST OTTAWA RECORD- 
a Tricoloured Heron was seen on and off over several days after its discovery on 
11 May, again at Innis Point. Only a few people were fortunate enough to see it, as 
it remained on private property accessible only to IPBO bird-banders or those with 
special permission to enter the area which is owned by the DND. 

Other good sightings during the spring period included: 
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BITTERNS, GREBES, HERONS & ALLIED SPECIES: 


A Least Bittern was heard at the Jack Pine Trail on 29 April. This was a very 
early date for this secretive species which has seldom been found in Ottawa in 
recent years. Green Herons may also be declining, as they have been hard to find 
as well. However, good numbers of migrating grebes were present on the Ottawa 
River for a few days. From 22 - 27 April there were up to 8 Horned and 13 
Red-necked Grebes at Shirley s Bay. And of course, the aforementioned Tricol¬ 
oured Heron and Glossy Ibis sightings were a treat for a few lucky observers. 

WATERFOWL: 

In addition to the amazing Snow Goose / Ross' Goose event, many birders 
remarked on the huge numbers of Canada Geese in the spring of 2001. Several 
separate flocks contained in excess of 4,000 birds - if that figure was extrapolated 
to all the groups of geese that migrated through our area in April, the numbers 
would be truly mind-boggling. Picking through the Canada's for rarities was quite 
daunting, but at least one observer was able to find a Greater White-fronted 
Goose along Anderson Road on 15 April, and others found a Richardson's 
Canada Goose in the same area the following day. 

Remarkably large numbers of Green-winged Teals and Northern Pintails were 
also seen in the flooded areas east of Ottawa. Ruddy Duck numbers continued to 
increase, especially in the eastern sewage lagoons where they have been breeding 
for at least the past four years. A Redhead remains a rare duck in Ottawa, but a 
pair was seen at Shirleys Bay in April, and a male was seen in the same pond 
along Moodie Drive where a pair raised four young last year. An unusually late 
report of the female Harlequin Duck w ho over-w intered on the Rideau River at 
Strathcona Park 2 years in a row, came on 22 April. 

RAPTORS: 

The Black Vulture on 28 April was naturally the "raptor highlight" of the season. 
Recent sightings of Black Vultures in southern Ontario indicate that this is a 
species to continue to look for in our region . . examine those kettles of Turkey 
Vultures carefully! 

Ottawa's Peregrine Falcon pair, "Connor" & "Horizon", hatched a single egg out 
of a clutch of three on 20 May at their nest on the Crowne Plaza Hotel. A cap¬ 
tive-bred chick was introduced and accepted by both parents and step-sibling. The 
youngsters appeared to be doing very well until 24 June, when tragedy struck. Both 
fledglings died suddenly and almost simultaneously when they made premature 
flights from their nest site and each collided with a nearby office building. Many 
people were shocked and saddened by this sudden misfortune. However, the 
human interest, involvement and support since the first downtown nesting five 
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years ago has been truly outstanding, and is in a large part due to the efforts of Eve 
Ticknor and others who have worked so hard to make the Ottawa Peregrine Falcon 
Watch what is today. 

In other falcon news ... the unprecedented numbers of Merlins which bred in 
Ottawa last year (at least five nest sites were found) led to renewed interest this 
spring when pairs of Merlins began to appear again in urban areas. But unlike the 
Peregrines, they did not return to their previous nests and were more difficult to 
pin down. Only one nest w as confirmed as of the end of June, and the breeding 
success of this species in 2001 remains to be seen. 

There was evidence of Cooper's Hawks breeding in Ottawa again this year. 
Territorial behaviour was witnessed several times in the Britannia woods, as well 
as in Vincent Massey Park, and at least three young birds were fledged from one 
nest (on private property at the end of June). Like Peregrines and Merlins, 
Cooper's Hawks have nested in the city since at least 1997. Two Rough-legged 
Hawks were hunting in the fields along Armstrong Road on 21 May, a very late 
date for this species to be still hanging around. 

RAILS & CRANES: 

The famous Yellow Rails of the Richmond fen were not found this spring, but 
that's not to say they aren't still there. Getting to their breeding area has always 
required a major effort, as well as a good amount of luck and timing, and the fen 
itself has become much less accessible in recent years since the edge along the 
railroad tracks has become overgrown with a rather non-user-friendly alder 
swamp. Easier to find were American Coots and Common Moorhens. Both 
species were highly visible in good numbers at the eastern sewage lagoons. 

The Sandhill Cranes which nest in the Mer Bleue Bog were seen regularly this 
spring. Five adults were easily found feeding in the fields along Milton Road west 
of Navan from 8 April until inid-May. It is not known how many cranes currently 
breed in this area, but their numbers appear to be higher every year ... a flock of 
30 was seen along Milton Road in November 2000, the largest ever in the 50 km 
radius. 

SHOREB1RDS: 

The first Killdeer and Greater Yellowlcgs began to show up in early April, and 
by mid-May an impressive variety and number of shorebirds were found, particu¬ 
larly at a couple of our local sewage lagoons. On Taverner Cup Day (26 May) 14 
shorebird species were found. Among the substantial numbers of Greater and 
Lesser Yellowlcgs, Spotted Sandpiper, Semipalmated and Least Sandpiper, 
there were also single Solitary and White-rumped Sandpipers, as well as other 
less common migrants such as Short-billed Dowitcher and Red-necked Phala- 
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rope. Another uncommon species, the Stilt Sandpiper, was seen on a couple of 
occasions in mid-June at the Embrun lagoons, a location which also continues to 
host a good breeding population of Wilson's Phalaropes. Upland Sandpipers 
were tough customers however, with only one pair seen near Munster, and another 
heard along Campbell Road. 

The most exciting shorebird find was a RUFF in breeding plumage at the Maxville 
sewage lagoon on 2 May. This rare Eurasian vagrant used to be almost annual in 
eastern Ontario, but this was the first report in several years. 

GULLS & TERNS: 

Lesser Black-backed Gulls are being seen more and more regularly in Ottawa 
each year. On 27 April, five were seen at the Trail Road Landfill site. More 
unusual were three LITTLE GULLS at Britannia on 29 May. Last year, two 
Little Gulls spent a few days in the same part of the Ottawa River (the Des Chenes 
Rapids), also in late May. This location has proven to be an excellent site for rare 
larids over the years. 

Although many of us cursed the hot and humid weather that prevailed in June, 
these conditions were at least good for one thing - the appearance of nine adult 
ARCTIC TERNS flying up the Des Chenes Rapids on 16 June. This was prime 
time (and prime weather) for observing the virtually annual movement of this 
species along the Ottawa River. 

OWLS: 

After the phenomenal incursion of Northern Hawk, Great Gray and Boreal Ow ls 
into southern Ontario last winter, it was somewhat disappointing to see these 
extraordinary northern visitors leave us. However, a late Snowy Owl was still 
being seen north of Russell until 12 April. There was no shortage of Short-eared 
Ow I sightings; up to eight birds were seen regularly until late April, hunting and 
performing courtship displays in the fields along Armstrong Road. Another 
traditional breeding area is along Wall Road, where Short-eared's were seen in 
smaller numbers. 

Unfortunately, the Clyde Avenue Woods, which used to be a reliable location to 
find owls during spring migration, has been seriously affected by the construction 
of a housing development, and the resulting destruction of the fields and wetland 
area immediately south of the woods. Only a single Northern Saw -w het Ow l was 
found in the woods in April, and many other species of wildlife w ill certainly 
disappear from this former urban oasis. 
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PASSERINES: 


The increase of Common Ravens in urban Ottawa continued to be an interesting 
trend, with at least three successful nests in the west end alone. The pair which 
has repeatedly nested in the Carlington Quarry raised two chicks who fledged in 
mid-May. Two other pairs that nested on communication towers along Carling 
Avenue each produced 3 offspring. 

Pairs of Northern Mockingbirds were reported from both Diamondvicw Road in 
the Carp area, and Campbell Road in Montague township, in May. This is the 3 rd 
year for Mockingbirds breeding at Diamondview. The scrubby agricultural fields 
in the Campbell Road area provide perfect habitat, not only for Mockingbirds, but 
for the locally rare Loggerhead Shrike. The Shrikes have returned to this location 
for several years. 

Otherwise, apart from a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher along Huntmar Road (the same 
location in which this rare species was found last spring), there were no surprises 
in songbird reports. The warbler migration began on schedule, with Yellow- 
rumped, Pine and Black-throated Green Warblers arriving in late April. Up to 
18 species of warblers were found at the Britannia Conserv ation Area betw een 11 - 
18 May, but no significant "fall-out" of migrants occurred this year, probably due 
to the concurrent weather patterns - the middle of May was just too pleasant (and 
sometimes too windy) for migrants to be interested in doing anything but head 
straight up to their breeding grounds. Uncommon species such as Yellow-throated 
Vireo and Eastern Towhee (Thomas Dolan Parkway) and Philadelphia Vireo 
and Cerulean Warbler (Gatineau Park) were found in late May. 

The season was enhanced by the Taverner Cup birding competition, held on 26 
May. This was the 5 th official year for this event, and once again participation 
was enthusiastic, with eight "competitive" (corporate-sponsored) and seven 
"recreational" teams. A total of 220 species were found during the 24-hour period, 
in locations ranging from Algonquin Park to Presqui'le, the Carden Alvar to 
Cornwall, and everything in between. The winners of the Taverner Cup ("compet¬ 
itive" category ) were the Bushnell Nighthawks with 180 species, closely followed 
by the Focus Scientific Merlins with 176. The Kingston team had a respectable 
161 species for 3 rd place. The Outaouais Buteos won the Fothergill Trophy for the 
"recreational" category with 143 species, and the Motherflickers received the 
Judith Wilks Memorial Trophy with 138. 

Finally, as the spring migration wound down, the 2“ d Ontario Breeding Bird 
Atlas got off to a great start, with nearly all of the Ottawa Region's 86 atlas 
squares claimed well before the end of June. Thanks to Christine Hanrahan for 
her energy and dedication in co-ordinating the Ottawa-area atlas effort, as well as 
maintaining constant communication and encouragement to the participants, many 
of whom were brand-new to atlassing. 
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Call for Nominations for 
OFNC Awards 

The Awards Committee 

It is time to think back and consider those OFNC members (and, in one case, even 
non-members) who, by virtue of their special efforts and talents, are deserving of 
special recognition. The Club has six awards: Honorary' Membership, Member of 
the Year Award, George McGee Service Award, Conservation Award for OFNC 
Members, Conservation Award for Non-members, and the Anne Hanes Natural 
History Award. An elaboration of each of these categories is presented in this 
centre-fold, together with space to put the nominee's name and accomplishments. 
(Additional sheets can be used if needed.) If necessary, the Awards Committee 
will seek out more information on individuals nominated, but of course, the more 
information you provide, the easier it is for the committee to make a decision. 

An informative article on the background of these awards, and a list of recent 
recipients, was published in Volume 33, Number 4, of Trail & Landscape. Last 
year's awardees were highlighted in the previous issue of T&L (vol. 35, number 3). 

The deadline for the submission of nominations is December 15th, 2001. 
Nominate as many individuals as you like, but be sure to give your reasons. 

Return the nomination form to: 

OFNC Awards Committee 
P.O. Box 35069 
Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON K1Z 1A2 

If you have any questions regarding the nominations, fed free to contact Irwin 
Brodo, the Chair of the Awards Committee, at 723-2054, or fbrodo@cyberus.ca. 





NOMINATION FORM FOR AWARDS 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 

In the appropriate spacies please submit the names of those you wish to 
nominate for OFNC awards and your reasons for each nomination. The 
more information you provide, the more effective will be the assessment of 
nominees. Attach additional information if the space is inadequate. 
Nominations may be made for more than one person. The Awards 
Committee may contact you for further information regarding any of your 
nominations. 


Name of Nominator: 
Address:_ 


Telephone 


HONORARY MEMBER: This award is presented in recognition of 
outstanding contributions by a member, or non-member, to Canadian natural 
history or to the successful operation of the Club. [Usually people awarded 
an honorary membership have made extensive contributions over many years. 
At present honorary membership is limited to 25 people ] 

Nominee___ 

Reasons for the nomination_ 















MEMBER OF THE YEAR: In recognition of the member judged to have 
contributed the most to the Club in the previous year. [Members of the 
Executive are excluded from consideration.] 

Nominee_ 

Reasons for the nomination_ 


GEORGE MCGEE SERVICE AWARD: In recognition of a member or 
members who has (have) contributed significantly to the smooth running of 
the Club over several years. [Members of the Executive are excluded from 
consideration.] 

Nominee_ 

Reasons for the nomination 


ANNE HANES NATURAL HISTORY AWARD: In recognition of a 
member who, through independent study or investigation, has made a 
worthwhile contribution to our knowledge, understanding and appreciation of 
the natural history of the Ottawa Valley. [The award is designed to 
recognize work that is done by amateur naturalists.] 

Nominee_ 

Reasons for the nomination 






























CONSERVATION AWARD - MEMBER: In recognition of an 
outstanding contribution by a member (or group of members) in the cause of 
natural history conservation in the Ottawa Valley, with particular emphasis 
on activities within the Ottawa District. [The Ottawa District is the area 
within 50 km of the Peace Tower in Ottawa.] 

Nominee__ 

Reasons for the nomination_ 


CONSERVATION AWARD - NON - MEMBER: In recognition of an 
outstanding contribution by a non-member (or group of non-members) in the 
cause of natural history conservation in the Ottawa Valley, with particular 
emphasis on activities within the Ottawa District. [The Ottawa District is the 
area within 50 km of the Peace Tower in Ottawa.] 

Nominee_ 

Reasons for the nomination_ 





























The bird reports in this article were derived from various sources including the 
OFNC Bird Status Line as well as personal communications. Many thanks again 
to all who contributed their observations. 

To report bird sightings in the Ottawa area, please call the Bird Status Line at 
825-1231. To hear about recent bird reports, call 860-9000. For more information 
about the Taverner Cup, the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas, and other bird-related 
events in the Ottawa area, watch for updates in T&L, and also check the OFNC 
Website at http://www.achilles.net.ofnc/ 


Book Launch: 


Lichens of North America 

by 

Irwin M. Brodo, Sylvia Duran Sharnoff 
and Stephen Sharnoff 


The Canadian Museum of Nature invites all OFNC members in the celebration of 
Dr. Brodo’s new book. The event will be held between 5:30 and 8:00 p.m. on 
Thursday October 25 at the Victoria Memorial Museum Building (on the corner of 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets). You will have the opportunity to meet the authors 
and to purchase the book at a discount. The authors will be happy to sign your 
book. Come and join the celebration Please RSVP before October 22 by phone at 
566-4271. 
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Notice: Annual Fall and 
Christmas Bird Counts. 


Bev McBride 


Fall Bird Count 

The OFNC's annual Fall Bird Count will take place from 3:00 p.m. Saturday, 
October 20 to 3:00 p.m. Sunday, October 21. For this count we divide the 50 km 
study circle into four sectors: two on the Ontario side of the Ottawa River and two 
on the Quebec side. Anyone who would like to participate is encouraged to get 
involved! It is lots of fun. You can do it with friends or family, or on your own. 
You can go out for the full 24 hours, or for any amount of time you want. Each 
sector has a leader to coordinate coverage, but there are always lots of good spots 
available because of the large area included in the count circle. While it is 
important that participants be able to identify at least some of the common bird 
species, all skill levels are welcome. Ability to count and to take notes helps too - 
this is how non-birders can work along with their birding friends or family 
members. 

Afterward, everyone who takes part is invited to a simple dinner (at no cost) and 
get-together where we swap tales and tally up all the birds counted It is very 
exciting to see the differences in numbers and species from year to year and from 
one sector to the next. 

If you want to count on the Quebec side, please contact Daniel St-Hilaire at 
776-0860. For the Ottawa side, contact Eve Ticknor at 737-7551 or 
sandbird@magma.ca. They will pass your name along to the appropriate sector 
leader who will in turn contact you. 


Christmas Bird Counts 

The 102 nd annual Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird Count takes place on Sunday. 
December 16. To sign up, contact Daniel St-Hilaire or Eve Ticknor (see Fall Bird 
Count). The Dunrobin-Breckenridge count will be December 29. Please register 
with Bruce DiLabio at 839-4395 or bruce.dilabio@sympatico.ca 

Mark your calender! 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have 
to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or in¬ 
creasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance so we encour¬ 
age anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We 
also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day of 
the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 


October 
Date and 
Time 
to be 
decided. 


STARGAZING WITH ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY 

Leaders: Deborah Tigner and Philip Marlin 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, north-east corner 

of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The Royal Astronomical Society will show exhibits of the 
Solar System, Galaxies, Meteorites and other features of the 
Universe at the St. Laurent Mall in October. This will be 
followed by a star-party at Pinhey’s Point, north of Kanata 
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Sunday 

7 October 

along the Ottawa River. Experience an evening looking 
through a telescope, finding stars, galaxies, and other 
features of interest in the night sky. The trip is limited so 
REGISTER IMMEDIATELY AT THE CLUB NUMBER 
(722-3050). Registrants will be advised when a specific date 
has been chosen and a map with directions will be 
distributed at the meeting place. Warm clothing and a hot 
drink are strongly recommended. Unfavourable weather will 
necessitate a rescheduling. 

FALL COLOURS AT LAC-LA-BLANCHE 

Leaders: Eileen Evans and Pearl Peterkin 

Meet: Supreme Court, front entrance, Wellington at Kent St. 
Cost: Bus fee plus suggested donation of $2 (PLEASE 
REGISTER EARLY; See the introduction to Coming 

Events for information.) 

Enjoy a scenic ride through the picturesque rolling hills of 
the Outaouais region, en route to the Forest Education 

Centre at Lac-la-BIanche. There we will explore the trails 
through one of the few old growth forests in Quebec. We will 
look for interesting plants and enjoy the splendour of the 
autumn leaves. Bring lunch and dress warmly. For more 
information call Eileen (741-0789) or Pearl (747-2985). 

Tuesday 

9 October 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

LIFE IN THE FOREST 

Speaker: Jim Robertson 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Come and see the slide show "Year in the Life of a Forest", 
a 23 minute presentation, with musical accompaniment. 

Then try to identify the plants shown on a second silent run! 

Sunday 

14 October 
8:00 a.m. 

FALL BIRDS AND LATE MIGRANTS 

Leaden Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, north-east corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 
Participants will visit several locales along the Ottawa River, 
starting with the Britannia Filtration Plant. On this half-day 
outing, we will look for waterfowl and other migrating 
species. Bring a snack and a warm drink. 
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Saturday 

20 October 
3:00 p.m. 
to 

Sunday 

21 October 
3:00 p.m. 

THE 2001 OTTAWA-HULL FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual one day event is always a lot of fun for 
professionals and amateurs alike. After the customary tally, a 
dinner will follow. Mark these dates in your calendar and 
look for more information on page 204 of this issue of T&L. 

Saturday 

3 November 
9:00 a.m. 

LATE FALL RAMBLE IN THE GATINEAU PARK 

Leaden Philip Martin 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington at 

Kent Street. 

Brave the early morning cold and find out which plants and 
animals are still to be readily found in the early winter. This 
is a half day general interest walk to an area further within 
the Gatineau Park. Bring a lunch and dress warmly. 

Tuesday 

13 November 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

CHASING BEETLES IN THE OUTBACK OF AUSTRALIA 

Speaker Henry Howden 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Henry Howden, longtime Professor of Biology at Carleton 

University, and his wife Anne, are currently working as 
honorary research associates at the Canadian Museum of 

Nature. They spent three years in the Australian outback 
north and west of Sydney, studying and collecting many 
species of beetles, primarily scarabs and weevils. Come and 
hear about their adventures camping out during the winters 
as well as the microhabitats of the desert ecosystem. 

Sunday 

25 November 
8:00 p.m 

EARLY WINTER BIRDS 

Leader Tony Beck 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, north-east corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

We should be able to see some of the remaining fall migrants 
on this half-day outing as well as some of the birds that stay 
late over the entire season. We may also see some rare birds 
such as a Purple Sandpiper or a rare raptor. Bring a snack, a 
warm and wear suitable clothing. 
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Tuesday 

4 December 
7:30 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. 

LICHEN WORKSHOP 

Leaden Ernie Brodo 

Meet: Place to be arranged 

This is a great chance to learn the details about the 
interesting life history and ecology of 10 of the most common 
lichens encountered in the Ottawa area. Lichens occupy 
several different habitats and you will be able to study the 
appearance and structure of different categories of lichens 
under the microscope as well as the symbiotic relationshp 
between the algal and fungal partners within each lichen. 

You will find the article in T&L (Vol 34(2):63-71, 2000) 
which contains an identification key a useful reference. 

Space is limited to 15 people so PLEASE REGISTER AT 
THE CLUB NUMBER (722-3050) before December 1. 

Tuesday 

11 December 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SHACKELTON’S STORY 

Speaker: Roy John 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets 

Follow the wake of the famous Irish explorer, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton on his epic voyage around the Antarctic. Visit 
the dramatic and desolate places and see the wildlife that 

Sir Ernest and his men encountered at the beginning of the 
First World War. See this amazing continent through the 
eyes of the world’s most respected explorer. 

Saturday 

15 December 
8:00 p.m. 

WINTER BIRDS 

Leaden Ken Allison 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, north-east corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

A half-day outing to observe birds that stay over the winter 
as well as lingering fall migrants. Bring a snack and a drink 
and dress warmly. 

Sunday 

16 December 

CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Brave the cold and join fellow birders in the 102 nd annual 
Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird Count. See page 204 of this 
issue for further details. 

Saturday 

29 December 

DUNROBIN-BRECKENRIDGE BIRD COUNT 

Here is another opportunity to come out and see many of 
our winter residents. Birders of all skill levels are welcome. 
Check out page 204 of this issue of T&L for further details. 
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Tuesday OFNC 123 KL> ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

8 January Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
7:30 p.m. and McLeod Streets 

The council for 2001 will be elected at this meeting and a 
brief review of the activities during 2000 will be given, as well 
as a statement of the Club’s finances. Following the meeting, 
Dr. Francis Cook will talk about his experiences as editor of 
_the Canadian Field-Naturalist. 


Sunday WINTER BIRDING HIGHLIGHTS IN THE OTTAWA 

13 January AREA 

8:00 a.m. Leaden Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, north-east corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

During this full day outing we shall aim to see a further 
number of overwintering birds such as gulls, waterfowl, and 
other seasonal species in the vicintity of Ottawa. Bring a 
lunch, a warm drink and heavy winter clothing. 
Transportation will be by sharing private cars. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

12 February GAYWINGS, FLOATING HEARTS AND FEATHERBELLS 

8:00 p.m. Speaker Isabelle Nicol 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Learn how wildflowers received their colourful names, and 
acquire a potpourri of flowerlore in the process. Join 
Isabelle for an evening in the wonderful world of 
wildflowers, illustrated by her magnificent slides. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the January-March 2002 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by December 15, 2001. Mail your manuscripts to: 
Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943 e-mail: hamilton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations recently? 
Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? Write up your 
thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We can accept e-mail, IBM-compatible 
diskettes, or submissions in traditional form—typed, written, printed or painted! 

URL of our site : W0S WEBMASTER’s e-mail 

http://www.achilles.net/ofnc/ ofnc@achiIles.net 
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